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Plymouth Adds Standard Six Line Priced $445 
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Texas April New Car Sales 
Show Sharp Revival in 
All Sections of the State 


Truck Sales Also Improve, but Used Car Sales Are 
Behind Last Year; Dealers Are Set for | 
Real Selling Spree in May 


San Antonio, Tex., April 19.—Sales reports for the first | 
half of April for this city and other sections of the state give 
every indication that the depression has ended and revival of 


motor vehicle buying has begun in Texas. 


In San Antonio passenger car 
Sales during the first half of April 
totaled 190 units. This compares 
with 147 cars sold in the first half 

f April last year and with 140 in 
he first fifteen days of March this 

ear. Truck sales for the first half 
of April were sixteen, as against ten 
in the same period last year and 
ix in the first half of March, 1933. 

mly in used car sales did last April 
exceed this year, the records being 
350 against 242 this year. 

Automotive merchants in San 
‘Antonio are confident that sales for 
the rest of April will continue to 
show improvement and that May 
will be far better than this month. 

he reception accorded the new 
Plymouths in their debut here has 
een most cordial. 

Reports received from other sec- 
tions of Texas are also’ most en- 
couraging. Dallas and Houston re- 

rt sharply increased sales during 
he first half of April. That there 

as been a general increase in sales 
in all sections of the state is indi- 
cated by reports from sixteen large 
centers, where a gain of 24.4 per 
cent. was registered. For Bexar 
county, March sales were 99 per 
cent. over last year. 

The general attitude of Texas 
automobile dealers today is: “Watch 
Our Dust; the Depression Is Over.” 


MACK REPORTS SALE 
OF 2 BUS FLEETS 


Long Island City, N. Y¥., April 19. 
—The Mack-International Motor 
Truck Corporation reports the sale 
of sixty-six Model CL, 29-passenger 
transit-type buses, with center exit 
door, to the East Side Omnibus Cor- 
poration of New York city. 

The Mack Company also reports 





the sale of twenty-six buses to the | 


Green Bus Lines, Inc., of New York 
city, operators on Manhattan cross- 


town routes. Twenty-two of the new 
six-cylinder | 
The | 


buses are Model BC, 
units, 29-passenger capacity. 
four others are Model AB, four- 
cylinder units, 25-passenger capac- 
ity. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL 





| 
| 
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SALES ON UPTREND 


Youngstown, April 19.—Steel sales 


in the past few days here suggest 


that the bulge in operations may | 


continue. 

At least one district mill is pre- 
paring to increase ingot output and 
this week is likcly te end with pro- 
duction at a point or two above the 
current 22 per cent. rate, which 
compares with 19 per cent. a week 
ago. A year ago operations were at 
26 per cent. in this district. 

The present upswing in business 
has been fairly well divided among 
the large producers here. 


rs 


ANNOUNCE MILWAUKEE 
AS CONVENTION CITY 


New York, April 19.—Initial ar- 
rangements being completed, of- 
ficial announcement was made yes- | 
terday by Henry H. Heimann, | 
executive manager of the National 


~ 
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Sedan, $510, Is Lowest Priced 


4-Door Six Model On Market 


INSTALLMENT PAPER 
REDISCOUNT WOULD 
FREE $1,000,000,000 


Chicago, April 19.— An extra| reduction in the price of its standard line, 


$1,000,000,000 in liquid assets could be 
made _  immedi- 
+ ately available to 


Congress 
wt favorably 
on the measures 
now pending to 
make the finance 
companies’ notes 
eligible for redis- 
count at the Fed- 
eral Reserve 
banks, 

Hope that this 


Cc. C, Hanch 





legislation would soon be forthcom- , 


Association of Credit Men, that the | ing thus not only easing the finan- 


thirty-eighth annual meeting of the | 
association will be held at the Hotel | 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., during 
the week of June 19. Wholesale 
manufacturing and banking credit 
executives who comprise the mem- 
bership of the association are ex- 
pected to gather from all sections 
of the country to a number reach- 
ing 1,500. 

Coinciding with the annual con- 
vention, the recently inaugurated 
Credit Congress of Industry, a suc- 
cessful feature for the past few 
years, will be held. This congress 
brings together credit executives of 
each individual industry in special 
conclaves for the mutual considera- 
tion of credit problems in the in- 
dividual industries represented by 
the delegates. 

The convention will be directed by 
William K. Adams, vice-president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
who has accepted the general chair- 
manship of the convention; Brace 
Bennitt, convention director of the 
National Association, and James G. 


Romer, secretary-manager of the 
Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men. 

Industries represented in the | 


Credit Congress sessions will include 





(Continued on Page 7) 


Pere Cre. > ok padetmaons 


cial situation, but providing credit 
for hundreds of thousands of con- 
sumers and increasing their buying 
power enormously, was expressed 
today by C. C. Hanch, general man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Finance Companies. 





Line Includes Four Body 


| Those of New 


Types on 108-Inch Wheel- 


Base Chassis; Body Lines Resemble 


De Luxe Series 


Detroit, April 19.—With the opening of a new sales 
|campaign this week-end, Plymouth has announced a sharp 


| 
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FAULKNER, SHIDLE 
ADDRESS BUFFALO 
S. A. E. MEETING 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 19.—Roy H. 
| Faulkner, president of the Pierce- 
Arrow sales company, and Norman 
| Shidle, executive editor of the 
S. A. E. Journal and automotive 
Editor of Forbes Magazine, were 
principal speakers last night at the 
| April meeting of the Buffalo Sec- 


ee 


Mr. Hanch stated that Senator | on, Society of Automotive Engi- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


INDIANA MARCH SALES 
TOP MARCH LAST YEAR 





Indianapolis, Ind., April 19.—In| 
March for the first time since De- | 
cember, 1931, automobile registra- | 
tions for the state of Indiana showed | 
a gain over the corresponding month 


. _|meers. The gist of both talks was 
of the year before. March registra | related to the interdependence of | 
tions," as compiled by the India- 


: engineers and dealers. 
napolis Automobile Trade Associa-| Mr. Shidle is scheduled to speak | 
tion from official state figures,|this evening before the Canadian 
showed a total of 2,663 cars this | Section of the S. A. E. at Toronto. 
year as against 2,569 cars in the/|In his talk before the Buffalo Sec- 
same month of 1932. |tion, Mr. Shidle declared successful | 

At the same time the turbulent | automobile dealers are essential to | 
month of March, with practically all continued progress in automotive | 
(Continued on Page 7) 





Norman Shidle Roy Faulkner 
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New Plymouth Standard Feur-Door Sedan 


With prices 


starting at $445 for the bfisiness coupe, this model becomes 
the lowest priced six to incorporate floating power. 
the banks of the | Standard Sedan at $510 is the lowest price six-cylinder, 
United States if| four-door sedan on the American market. 


The 


Other models 


should | are a two-door sedan at $465 and a rumble-seat coupe at 
$485. Price reductions average 


a little under $50. 
All standard models are now on a 
108-inch wheelbase and include such 
well-known Chrysler features as 
floating power, hydraulic brakes, 
all-steel body, easy-shift transmis- 
sion with silent second, and X-type 
frame. Rubber-cored shackles are 
used in front ends’ of ‘all springs and 
silent-U shackles at the rear ends. 
The engine develops seventy horse- 
power and has down-draft carbure- 
tion and Silchrome exhaust valves, 
pressure lubrications and  four- 
bearing counterweighted crankshaft. 
Cross-link steering is continued. 
_Fine appearance and excellent 
finish as well as good performance 
are stressed in the announcements 
being released. No changes in the 
radiator or other external features 
are evident in the Photographs re- 
leased for publication. 

One of the interesting promotional 
efforts that the Plymouth Company 
is putting behind these new lines is 


(Continued on Page 8) 


. “h | New Plymouth Standard 


Six Price Listing 


Detroit, April 19.—Prices on the 
new Plymouth Standard Six series 
on 108-inch wheelbase which is an- 
nounced today by the Plymouth Mo- 
tor Corporation average just a little 
under $50 below the previous prices 
of the Plymouth standard line. They 
are as follows: 
2-Pass. Business Coupe ......., $445 
4-Door Sedan 
2-Door Sedan 


COOK COUNTY TRUCK 
SALES SHOW GAINS 
IN FIRST QUARTER 


Chicago, April 19.—New truck 
registrations in Cook county were 
3 per cent, higher for the first quar- 
ter than for the similar period of 
1932. Total listings for the period 
this year were 977 which compared 
with 944 a year ago. 

Registrations for March were 267, 
fourteen trucks better than for 
February, but nineteen less than for 
March, 1932, Chevrolet led the field 
last month with sixty listings, Ford 
having forty-nine for second place 
with International Harvester and 
Diamond T trailing in close prox- 
imity. International listed thirty- 
seven and Diamond T, thirty-one. 
The latter had a gain of 141 per 





(Continued on Page 4) 
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FAULKNER, SHIDLE 
ADDRESS BUFFALO 
S. A. E. MEETING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


design. The dealer, he said, is the 
important link in the endless chain 
of production and_ distribution 
which makes possible manufactur- 
ing profits and, consequently, op- 
portunities for engineers to proceed 
with technical development work. 

He urged automobile engineers to 
keep in closer contact with dealer 
opinions and emphasized the need 
for more frequent informal field 
trips by technical men. He pointed 
out also how important may be the 
influence of independent repair 
shops in shaping public opinion on 
a given design or construction, voic- 
ing the opinion that many car 
owners look to a repairman for 
advice on automobile problems 
much as they look to a doctor for 
advice on medical matters. 

Pointing to the desirability of 
more common enthusiasms between 
the engineering and sales depart- 
ments of motor vehicle companies, 
Mr. Shidle said: “The engineer 
needs to think sufficiently in sales 
terms to be able to help the sales 
department in the work of drama- 
tizing that which is technically 
sound in the designs which he has 
created. Much automobile advertis- 
ing which is criticized as ‘bunk’ is 
partly the result of this lack of 
ability in the average engineer to 
assist merchandising divisions in 
dramatization of technical matters 
rather than of desire of copy writ- 
ers to stick to glittering general- 
ities.” 

Commenting favorably on the in- 
jection of more engineering think- 
ing into the solution of general eco- 
nomic problems, Mr. Shidle added 
his conviction that perhaps the 
average engineer can best make his 
contribution to the economic phases 
of our industrial world by exercis- 
ing a greater degree of practical 
helpfulness in connection with vari- 
ous merchandising and _ general 
executive problems impinging on his 
own field. 

“The engineer cannot contribute 
to the general economic work of his 
company,” he said, “simply by be- 
ing right. To be effective he must 
be able to convince somebody else 
that he is right.” 

Under business conditions which 
seem likely to prevail for some time 
to come, Mr. Shidle said in conclu- 
sion, the automotive engineer is 
faced with a challenge to create new 
designs capable of making a major 
contribution in changing economic 
conditions—design changes radical 
enough to bring about economic ef- 
facts equal in importance, perhaps, 
to those which resulted from the 
original development of the auto- 
mobile itself. 


RIM INSPECTIONS OFF 
FOR FIRST QUARTER 


Cleveland, April 19.—Tire rims in- | 
spected by the Tire & Rim Associa- ! 
tion, Inc., in March totaled 346,755 
compared with 579,789 in February 
and 648,013 in March, 1932. 

For the three months to end of 
March, there were 1,653,852 rims in- 
spected and approved, against 2,184,- 
934 in the like period last year. 
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H. W. LANCASHIRE JOINS 
BAYLESS-KERR AGENCY 


Cleveland, April 19.—The Bayless- 
Kerr Advertising Agency of this city 


has announced 
the association of 
Herbert W. Lanca- 
shire as vice-presi- 
dent. 
Lancashire’s 
name is a familiar 
one in the auto- 
mobile merchan- 
dising field, When 
with the Ford 
Motor re Bs, 
in 1910 he startle 
motordom by. W. Lancashire 


making the first time-payment sale 
of an automobile. In 1911 he de- 
signed and sold the first delivery 
car ever built on a passenger car 
chassis. This development was the 
start of the slogan: “Howdy Mr. 
Ford; Goodby Mr. Horse.” 

In 1915 Lancashire took over the 
northwestern Ohio territory for 
Dodge, and inaugurated his “dealer 
training school,” which was to ac- 
count for the development and 
“graduation” of the men who took 
over such franchises as Youngstown, 
Akron, Fort Wayne, Syracuse, At- 
lanta and Minneapolis. His “Toledo 
Orange Day” annual event received 
nationwide merchandising recogni- 
tion. 

Lancashire was probably one of 
the first men in the industry to 
realize the importance and neces- 
sity of 22aler service volume. This 
factor was one of the prime reasons 
for the success of his own business 
and that of the men he trained for 
dealerships. 

Retiring in 1930, Mr. Lancashire 
entered the dealer merchandising 
field, and his association with the 
Bayless-Kerr Agency is in the ca- 
pacity of automotive merchandising 
counsel. 





CHRYSLER EXPORTS 
UP IN 1ST QUARTER 


New York, April 19.—Overseas 
shipments of Chrysler Motors dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year in- 
creased 46.6 per cent, over shipments 
during the first quarter of 1932, ac- 
cording to figures just compiled by 
the Chrysler Export Corporation, 
which handles the export sales of 
Plymouth, Dodge cars and trucks, 
De Soto and Chrysler lines of auto- 
mobiles, In some of the overseas 
markets the detailed reports indi- 
cate the increase in business was 
rather striking, unit sales being four 
or five times what they were a year 
ago. 

The corporation’s figures covering 
three years of depression—1930° to 
1932, inclusive—also show that in 
this period shipments abroad of 
Chrysler Motors products increased 
from 16.65 per cent. of all export 
shipments of companies comprising 
the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce to 38.33 per cent. 

During 1932 the corporation 
shipped 72.27 per cent. of its 1931 
shipments abroad, as against an 
average of 53.96 per cent. for other 
member companies of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
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Operate an Austin— 
and spend the difference 


*Tiie American 


tip_ 


America’s Most Economical Passenger 


and Commercial Cars 
$275 up F.O.B. Factory 


Write for details about non-conflicting and valuable franchise 
‘American Austin Car Co., Inc., Butler, Pa. 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


BRIGGS BODY 

Detroit, April 19.—Briggs Manu- 
facturing reports for 1932, as certi- 
fied by independent auditors, net 
loss of $1,896,422 after depreciation, 
taxes, etc. This compares with net 
income in 1931 of $683,932, equal to 
34 cents a share on 1,979,000 shares. 





MOTOR PRODUCTS 

New York, April 19—Motor Prod- 
ucts reports for the quarter ended 
March 31 loss of $8,182, compared 
with loss of $42,888 for the first 
quarter of 1932. Net loss was 
$147,725, after expenses, deprecia- 
tion, Federal taxes, eté. Net loss 
for the 1932 quarter was $179,526. 


COMMODITY PRICES 

Washington, April 19—An _ in- 
crease in the level of wholesale com- 
modity prices and a decline in retail 
food prices from February 15 to 
March 15 were reported today by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor. 

The index number of wholesale 
commodity prices as computed by 
the bureau showed an increase for 
the first time since September, 1932. 
This index number, which includes 
784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the import- 
ance of each commodity and based 
on the average prices for the year 
1926 as 100, averaged 60.2 for March, 
compared with 59.8 for February, 
an increase of 0.7 per cent. Com- 
pared with the March, 1932, index 
number of 66.0, a decrease of more 
than 8%, per cent. was recorded. 


CHRYSLER CORP. 
Detroit, April 19—Stockholders of 
Chrysler Corporation held their 
annual meeting today and re-elected 
all of the corporation’s directors, 


AUBURN 


Auburn, Ind., April 19—For quar- 
ter ended February 28, 1933, Auburn 
Automobile Company and subsidia- 
ries report consolidated net loss of 
$577,466 after depreciation, interest, 
Federal taxes, minority interest, etc. 
This compares with net profit of 
$7,959, equivalent to 4 cents a share 
on 215,999 no par shares of common 
stock in corresponding period of 
preceding year. 

Current assets as of February 28, 
1933, including $4,259,345 cash and 
government securities, amounted to 
$10,243,884 and . current liabilities 
were $487,168. On February 29, 1932, 
current assets totaled $14,092,293 
oy current liabilities were $2,067,- 





TIMKEN BEARING 


Cleveland, April 19.—Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Company reports for 
quarter ended March 31, 1933, net 
loss of $276,066 after depreciation, 
taxes, etc. This compares with net 
profit of $217,617, equivalent to 9 
cents a share on 2,411,638 no par 
oe of stock in first quarter of 


C. F. ADAMS ELECTED 
G. E. DIRECTOR; WAS 
IN HOOVER’S CABINET 


Schenectady, N. Y., April 19.— 
Charles Francis Adams, secretary of 
the Navy in President Hoover’s 
cabinet, was elected a director of 
the General Electric Company at 
the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders in Schenectady. The other 
directors were re-elected. Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board, pre- 
sided. 

President Gerard Swope in his ad- 
dress to the stockholders called at- 
tention to salient points in the an- 
nual report and announced results 
for the first quarter of 1933. Orders 
received for the first three months 
amounted to $25,511,644, compared 
with $33,404,642 for the correspond- 
ing quarter last year, a decrease of 
24 per cent. Sales billed for the 
first quarter of 1933 amounted to 
$26,101,001.40, compared with $37,- 
876,399.05 for the same period of 
1932, a decrease of 31 per cent. 
Profit available for dividends for the 
quarter was $2,838,810.44, compared 
with $5,152,423.60 for the same three 
months a year ago. After payment 
of dividends on the special stock, 
profit available for dividends on the 
common stock was $2,195,049.74, com- 
pared with $4,508,667.85 for the first 
quarter of 1932. This is equivalent 
to 8 cents per share in 1933 and 16 
cents in 1932 on the 28,845,927 shares 
outstanding in both periods. 


Speed in the Air 


. * . 
Decoration Day 
* . 


Bob Carey 
Nash Nabs Saknoffsky 


* * & 


Chris Sinsabaugh 


Detroit Editor 


UIGI SOSSI, special American representative of the Fiat 

Company, with his headquarters in Detroit, confirms 

the report that Fiat engines were used in the seaplane in 
which Agello flew at the rate of 426.6 m. p. h. 

“And the next time Agello goes out for a record he will 
do the coveted 700 kilometers an hour,” adds Sossi. “That 
means 437.5 m. p. h. It’s already been done, although it was 
not accepted as a record. Neri, of the Italian Schneider 
cup team, was the pilot. He had made three of the required 
four circuits at that speed when he crashed and was killed. 
Now Agello has the same engines, so we know their possi- 


bilities—they have been proven.” 
o” . * 


SOSSI showed me photographs of the engines and gave 
me some facts about them. There are two of them, each 
twelve cylinders and tandemed. They’re V type and the 
reduction gears are in the middle between the two motors. 
Each crankshaft revolves in a different direction, operating 
the two propellers. The two engines weigh only 2,024 pounds 
and develop 2,800 horsepower at 3,200 r. p. m., giving .7 
pounds per horsepower. The wind resistance area of the 
front engine is two feet by three feet and the length of the 


power plant is eleven feet. Agello’s ship is a Macchi. 
* * + 


IN ANOTHER FORTNIGHT we'll be knowin’ the 
makeup of the field that has been nominated for the Decora- 
tion Day 500-mile race, for the speedway lists close May 1. 
As it looks now, there will be another battle on the part of 
several automobile manufacturers to prove that their near- 
stock cars are faster than the special racing creations. Last 
year Studebaker made a gallant struggle and about half the 
finishers in the first ten were near-stock. 

Gossip has it that the South Bend concern is set to try 
again and I hear there will be six Studebakers and two 
Rocknes nominated. I’m also told that Buddy Marr will 
have a couple of Hudsons again, although mebbe not as 
a factory entry. I hear, too, that there will be a couple of 
Graham-Paiges dropped in by a Pittsburgh enthusiast. 


* 7 * 

SOMETHING WENT WRONG with the mechanism of 
the car, possibly the steering gear, A. A. A. officials at Los 
Angeles telegraphed W. D. Edenburn, Detroit member of 
the Contest Board, relative to the accident which killed Bob 
Carey, 1932 race champion. Carey “‘went into the cellar” 
(ducked down under the dash) and the car ran off the track. 
Carey’s neck was broken. A check-up shows that Carey 1s 
the fifth of sixteen A. A. A. champions to meet death on the 
race track—Dario Resta, Howard Wilcox (the original 
Howdy), Gaston Chevrolet and Jimmy Murphy. 

Carey undoubtedly was the most promising of the pres- 
ent crop of race drivers. Four years ago a taxicab driver in 
Anderson, Ind., he got his racing training for two years on 
outlaw dirt tracks. Under the A. A. A. banner he performed 
brilliantly. He had tough luck in the last 500-mile race at 
Indianapolis. He hit a wall at 235 miles, and the technical 
committee feared he had damaged his car. Twice they called 
him to the pits for an examination of the car, stops that 
totaled twenty-five minutes. Carey finished fifth, not ten 


minutes behind the winner, Fred Frame. 
- * « 


COUNT ALEXIS DE SAKNOFFSKY hasn’t reached 
Hollywood yet. The industry has given him the red light, 
and the trip to the Pacific Coast has been interrupted. I 
get this on the high authority of E. H. McCarty, president 
of Nash Motors, who advises that he thinks so much of the 


count as a body stylist that he has stopped Alexis at Kenosha 
and has intrusted to him the job of designing the 1934 Nash 


carrosserie. 
* ” * 


ANOTHER BIT OF NEWS having to do with Nash is 
that Harry Mitchell is now a contact executive for Green, 
Fulton & Cunningham of Chicago, and you know that agency 


has the Nash advertising account. Mitchell we all over here 
remember ag contact for Chrysler and De Soto when he was 
in our town. = 
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Retail Salesmen — This Is Your Page 





This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


| OVERSEAS LUNCH 
AT HOTEL LINCOLN 


let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on | penaiinet meeting of the Overseas 


New York, hem 19.—The April 


these problems that affect the work) of your salesmen, the men on the 


firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t. samt teeem Oh the Gelet Shnesin at 


| 


AT NOON TODAY 


Automotive Club will be held tomor- | 





And How They 


OUR LEADING DEALERS 


A series of brief biographies of outstanding motor car 
and truck merchants. 








Got That Way 






AARON DE ROY . 


WHAT THE CUSTOMER THINKS 


Eighth Avenue and 45th Street,’ president Aaron DeRoy Motor Car Company (Hudson- 


rather than at the Hotel Piccadilly. | 
This change is occasioned by alter- 
ations which are being made in the 


Essex), Detroit, 


Twoscore and some odd years ago a bright boy named 
Aaron DeRoy went, was sent, or otherwise landed at the 


grill room of the Piccadilly and will 
not affect the price or quality of 
the luncheon. 

C. M. Peter, president of the club 
and export manager for Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Company, 
Towson, Md., will be the chief 
speaker at the luncheon. Mr. Peter 
returned this week from an ex- 
tended trip through Europe and is 
expected to have some interesting 
first hand stories of conditions 
abroad. 

The meeting tomorrow is next to 
the last meeting of the season which 
will end with the meeting early in 
May. A schedule of meeting for 


OF AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 


as By T. H. CORPE 
Advertising Manager General Motors Products of 
Canada, Ltd. 

It takes all kinds of advertising to appeal to the whole 
market—the kind that unlooses purse strings in one direc- 
tion and sets up resistance in another. 

aati hea cereal cainnigiastnesennpetnencsivenitncmetit 

This is one general conclusion and figures” from newspaper dis- 
from a recent survey of automobile | plays. 

buyers’ opinions, The survey showed} Opportunity to study what is in 

the reactions of prospective buyers | the mind of the customer in regard 

toward automobile copy to be so|to advertising came to General Mo- 

variegated that it is doubtful if|tors Products of Canada, Ltd., when 







University of Pittsburgh for the the purpose of studying medi- 


cine, 

That boy DID study. He crammed 
so industriously that he was gradu- 
ated, cum laude, at an age when 
fellows twice his years wouldn't 
know the difference between angina 
pectoris and housemaid’s knee, let 
alone more intriguing secrets of the 
human anatomy. 

Anyway, just as Aaron was cele- 
brating his twentieth birthday, they 
handed him a diploma manufac- 
tured from the insides of a sheep. 
The document made him a full- 
blown medic. It certified that 
“there hardly was a question, from 


they would be very helpful to the 
car manufacturer, even if they were 
all collected and tabulated. — 

There are some who find automo- 
bile copy appealing and impressive, 
helpful in crystallizing buying in- 
tentions, and they can recall read- 
ing many individual advertisements 
that they considered “knock outs.” 

There are many others who, with- 
out being able to recall any specific 
automobile advertising that dis- 
pleased them, have formed an un- 
favorable opinion of automobile ad- 
vertising in general. 

Some people want to read detailed 
specifications and delivered prices. 
Others like advertisements that tell 
“only enough to lure a prospective 
buyer to the showroom”—as if it 
were easy to write just that! This 
man wants faithful photographs of 
the car and no selling talk, while 
that one wants to read only testi- 
monials from satisfied customers. 
There is apparently one class that 
reads only magazine copy, and an- 
other that always takes its “facts 


this company sent out a question- 





the fall will be announced later at| warts to chronic” indigestion” but 


nih board’s examinations, knew all 
there was to tell. 

Not long after this, Doc DeRoy, 
having investigated the current ail- 
ment market and its profit possibil- 
ities, moved to Oil City, Pa., hung 
out his M. D. shingle and went to 
work doctoring. 

Somehow the inhabitants of Oil 
City didn’t seem pestered by many 
physical frailties. They were tough, 
Being almost obstreperously healthy, 
they could hardly be said to make 
promising material for a young 
doctor to practice on, especially if 
the doctor was like Aaron DeRoy, 
designed for speed, action and large- 


naire to 175,000 motor car owners 
of the Dominion. Chiefly interested 
in owners’ views on cars and their 
features as an aid to designing prod- 
ucts of maximum acceptance, the 
questionnaires asked for incidental 
information on car advertising, of- 
fering cash awards for most helpful 
suggestions. In this way thousands 
of lay opinions on billboards, radio, 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
messages came to the company. 
Classified and analyzed, these com- 
ments are helpful to a certain de- 
gree in that they provide a cross- 
section of the views of the entire 
motor-owning group in Canada. 
Invited to discuss advertising of 
all automobile companies, and not 
merely that of General Motors, own- 
ers took random shots at vague and 
boastful copy, inaccurate artists’ 
sketches and messages hard to read 
and hard to believe. Conversely, 
some of them applauded current 


(Continued on Page 7) 


ERIE COUNTY DEALERS BOOST 
SALES OVER MARCH, 1932 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 19. sina dealers in this 

























city and Erie county in general are extremely well pleased 
with the showing i in sales which they made during the month 
of March, when, in spite of the most adverse conditions, they 
registered an increase over the same month last year. The 
dealers here are enthusiastic over immediate prospects. The 
following table shows sales in Erie county for the first 
quarter this year and for two years previous: 











Mar., Mar., Mar., Jan.-Mar., Jan.-Mar., Jan.-Mar., 
1931 1932 1933 1933 1932 1931 
22 12 ge RP Eee 3 35 45 
89 55 ae ak ee eneee 107 185 167 
11 7 SD Gee cciseosecces 4 12 22 
525 264 302 Chevrolet .........+. 832 809 964 
33 31 TD CE ccs cnccecses 49 69 59 
21 23 9 De Soto. geen eae 26 52 33 
52 31 39 Dodge ..... aaa . 104 87 83 
63 27 SE ee a cieawae ‘a 70 94 117 
621 26 See Se, Scouse annewee 367 136 1,062 
_ 3 4 Pranklin ...cccce ea 6 10 11 
28 22 8 Graham ..ccee Seana 34 53 58 
25 13 G TN cn cccccses Reale 10 49 52 
51 18 10 Hupmobile ...... ocee 31 53 19 
3 1 eS eae aaeee 3 5 5 
5 6 «a SE Kew neeens ‘ane 5 15 a 
5 2 ‘5 SEY <GGanace esece 1 7 12 
31 25 Oe an. che caeen 30 49 52 
79 50 50 Oldsimobile ......... 114 121 119 
16 9 O° "=e Ke 18 19 23 
12 3 2 Pierce AIrOW ....+e+ 9 27 
32 32 94 Pivmcuthe ....cccees ‘ 251 101 48 
113 61 — sats 164 185 203 
5 2 Cae ARR sae 5 5 16 
os 2 _ are coves 8 6 ¥ 
35 18 5 Studebaker ......... 15 58 62 
24 25 lee 8 12 53 
54 10 .. Willys-Knight ...... ais 18 154 
18 3 1 Miscellaneous ....... 2 13 138 
2,040 782 865 Te icacestannae 2,276 2,327 3,673 
11% Increase 2% Decrease 
1931 1932 1933 
NED. an cn0ssesebeneone neeneesae 683 720 810 


PRTUEEY cccccccscsccccssccccccccedes 950 825 601 





such time as definite gathering place | Doctor Medicus DeRoy, youngest 


can be decided upon. (Continued on Page 4) 


cap-and-gowner ever to pass the 





LEADS THE WORLD IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 


For sixteen years Nash has steadily maintained standards of design and manufacture 
that have made it possible to say “Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value.” 
G Today Nash motor cars strongly re-emphasize the untarnished truth of that 
long-standing assertion. Nash quality is higher—Nash prices lower—than ever in 
Nash history. Q For information about the Nash franchise and available terri- 


tory write the Sales Manager, The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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Why They Don’t Make Money 


N talking with a sales executive of a leading automobile 
manufacturing company recently this man made the 
remark that there “is enough business being done right 


today to let every one of the 40,000 dealers who are supposed | 


to be in business make money.” 

Pressed for an analysis, this executive explained that 
the first great mistake had been made when the dealers let 
the service end of the business get away from them. “But 
even that mistake,” continued the company official, “has not 
been universally disastrous. Many dealers have had sense 
enough to get out after this service business and recapture 
it or enough of it to enable them to show a profit. 


“In the automobile dealer business there are many 
chances for leaks—used cars, bad estimating in fixed 
overhead, poor accounting, inefficiency—in almost any 
department. It takes a real business man to put the deal- 
ership house in order and keep it so. Carelessness is 
always waiting to creep in and throw a wrench in the 
gearbox, so to speak.” 


We suggested a story which the famous vaudeville team 
of Moran and Mack used to tell amid roars of laughter. 
Moran, or was it Mack, used to assert that he had a farm, 
and, on being pressed as to what crops he raised, he would 
remark languidly: 

“We buy hawgs in October and keeps ’em ’til May, then 
we sells ’em.” 

“How much do you pay fo’ them hawgs in October?” 

“We pays fo’ dollahs in October, and we keeps ’em ’til 
May.” 

“How much yo’ git fo’ them hawgs in May?” 

“We gits fo’ dollahs.” 

“Why, yo’ can’t make money doin’ ’at,” the partner 
rejoins. 

Then Moran, or was it Mack, replies, with a languid lilt 
of regret in his voice: “No, we foun’ ’at out.” 

It’s a silly story, but just what is the true story of some 
dealer who allows more on a used car than his commission 
on the new car, plus anything he can hope to get for the old 
crock he has accepted in trade? 

There is going to be money made in selling automobiles 
in 1933 and money made in servicing them, but it is going to 
be made by dealers who have completely put their houses in 
order. There must be accurate accounting that tells a 
straightforward story of what is going on in every depart- 
ment. There must be an honest effort to go after business 
= every department, not just wait for it to drift into the 
office. 


This year 1933 may have a much pleasanter tale to 
tell than seemed possible just a short time ago, but it will 
be the dealer who has his business in order in every 
department who will hear the good news. 


Showroom Lighting 


We would call the attention of our dealer readers to an 
article that recently appeared in Automotive Daily News to 
the effect that sales are frequently lost by poor or improper 
lighting in the showroom. 

Richard Clover of the General Electric forces and 
Howard Ketchum of Duco contributed to this analysis, and 
certainly any dealer should be interested in it. 


Of course, every dealer knows that many sales 
actually are consummated at night. Also color and color 
schemes play an important part in selling cars. Clover’s 
contention is that many showrooms are so badly lighted 
that prospects do not get proper views of the cars and 
consequently do not buy. 


It would be worth any dealer’s while in this strenuous 
year of 1933 to get some expert advice as to the lighting of 
his showroom. This isn’t a question, necessarily, of install- 


ing new and expensive equipment, but simply of getting 
lighting effects that will help instead of hinder selling. 
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scale business operations rather 
than the cultivation of ingratiating 
bedside manners. 

No wonder, then, that in 1909 any 


not find him in Oil City, but in 
Pittsburgh—not prescribing pills and 
potions, but Pullman automobiles, 
then manufactured in York, Pa. Of 


these the young doctor, turned au- 
tomobile dealer, sold 183 within the 
short space of seven months. I 
leave it to the reader to say whether 





DE ROY 


AARON 


the selling of 183 of the then rather 
new fangled contraptions in such a 
short time would be anything to 
laugh at, even today. 

In the fall of 1909 Walter E. 
Flanders, president of the newly cr- 
ganized and flourishing Evertiit- 
Metzger-Flanders Company, togeth- 
er with Paul Smith, the company’s 
sales manager, came to Pittsburgh 
in search of a live dealer. Seeing 
so many Pullmans on the streets of 
the city, Flanders inquired, “Who's 
the fellow selling all these cars?” 
Being told Aaron DeRoy, the motor 
magnate said, “He’s the guy we 
want. Let’s get him.” Get him they 
did, giving him Alleghany county 
for his first territory. 

DeRoy’s business developed rap- 
idly. Six hundred and fifty EMF 
cars were sold the first year. In 
that year DeRoy personally aver- 
aged a sale each day. At the time 
when Studebaker interests acquired 
the EMF, DeRoy’s territory com- 
prised the state of Pennsylvania west 
of the mountains, the states of Ohio 
and West Virginia, with a part of 
Indiana for good measure. Branch 
stores were operating in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Wheeling. 

Still later Studebaker, intent on 
establishing its sales outlets on a 
new and different basis of control, 
decided to buy out the most impor- 
tant dealers, among them the one- 
mender, DeRoy. With the selling- 
out deal concluded DeRoy, never 
outrageously poor, found he was 
worth considerable money—so much 
money that he, now 39 years old, 
became enamored of the idea to 
retire from the automobile business 
and to take a trip around the world. 

He went away, saw what he could 
see and one morning was back in 
New York, still settled in his deter- 
mination not to go near the auto- 
mobile business. While on his 
‘round-the-world tour, he had read 
American newspapers and learned 
from them that the year 1921, in 
America at least, had not been so 
hot, especially not for the automo- 
bile business, which was described 
as being, so to speak, On its last 
legs right there and then. 

Now get this, showing how queer- 
ly things are happening in this 
world: One day, while DeRoy was 
enjoying a half-and-half at the 
Grand Central Station oyster bar, 
who should get off the train but 
Jess Draper, sales representative of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company. 
First thing they knew, they were 
hub-deep in conversation about the 
glories and opportunities of the 
automobile business. Business was 
returning to normalcy in leaps and 
bounds, said Draper, quoting facts 
and figures. And like the Texaco 
Fire Chief, DeRoy kept saying, “No, 


_ Jess, no. automobiles for me;: I'll 
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In This Corner.... 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 
have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 





opinions of our readers, They are 


something to say on any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
one inquiring about Doc DeRoy did|) °F abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 









not necessarily ours. If you have 





A LEADING DEALER 
SPEAKS 


Automotive Daily News: 
before me a copy of the Automotive 
Daily News dated April 4, 1933. I 
have read your article concerning 
my connection with the Pierce-Ar- 
row Company, and I want to thank 
you for the very nice way you have 
gone back into ancient history and 
refered to my experience in the mo- 
tor car business. 

I have had several letters from 
prominent executives connected with 
the automotive industry congratu- 
lating me on my long years of serv- 
ice with Pierce-Arrow, and it is very 
evident your publication reaches the 
desk of a large number of automo- 
bile factory executives and dealers. 

E. C. BULL, 

President Buffalo Pierce-Arrow- 

Studebaker Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. | 








stick to my old horse’—or words e 
similar tenor. | 

Of course, you guess the outcome. | 
The two men, together, came to De- | 
troit, and DeRoy plunged back into 
the business he had quit, by assum- 
ing the Hudson-Essex distributor- 
ship. 

Beginning operations early in De- 
cember, 1922, and surrounding him- 
self gradually with the key-men of 
his former organization, DeRoy soid 
in that month 177 cars. During the 
next twelve months he disposed of 
3,946 cars. For 1924 the turnover rose 
to 5,429 cars. This volume was more 
than doubled for 1925, when the De- 
Roy organization handled 11,655 cars. 
The year 1926 showed a slight set- 
back, the total nevertheless being 
10,775 units. In 1927 12,139 cars were 
sold, a figure which rose to 15,954 
cars in 1928, and to the impressive 
business of 18,220 cars for 1929. Dur- 
ing the eleven years of his affiliation 
with Hudson-Essex DeRoy sold 
close to 100,000 automobiles—not so 
bad when we consider the vagaries 
trailing the boomful days of ‘28 
and ’29. 

An automobile merchant knowing 
enough to market in a single year 
a number of cars equaling the entire 
yearly output of not a few factories 
should have a pretty definite out- 
look on the more immediate future 
of the dealer’s business. We asked 
Mr. DeRoy about it. This is what 
he says: “Business is definitely on 
the upturn. I know it and am 
making my arrangements accord- 
ingly. For the wideawake dealer 
the opportunities and _ business 
potentialities for the next five years 
will be greater than they have been 
for any period in the history of the | 
industry. The next five years also 
hold tremendous potentialities for 
the leaders among independent 
manufacturers who are in a position | 
to bring the entire weight of their 
experience and resources to bear 
upon the perfection of a single line. 
While the time when some dealers 
made money almost despite them- | 
selves has definitely passed, the 
future will belong to the companies | 
that keep every part of their or-| 
ganizations tuned to highest effi- | 
ciency. The market represented by | 
the absolutely necessary replace- 
ment of worn-out transportation 
alone is of tremendous extent, and 
it is growing larger and larger day 
by day. There is today neither 
man, woman or child in this country 
who does not at least desire to own 
an automobile. America is 
wheels, and it will stay there.” 








| 








To which we say Amen. 


| COMING EVENTS } 


APRIL | 


12-27—Milan, Italy. Internationa] auto- | 
mobile and Nautical Show. 
21-21—Cleveland, 0. Nationa) Petroleum | 
Association, mecting. 
MAY | 
2- 5—Washington, D. C. United States | 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting. 
17-18—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
Institute, mid-year meeting, Mayo 
Hotel. 
JUNE 
16-17—Louisville, Ky. American Automo- 
bile Association, convention. 
18-July 3—Bordeaux, France. Seventh Au- 
uenehee, Nautical and Aeronautica! 
Ow. Cie 4 


A. D. N. A GREAT ASSET 


Automotive Daily News: Thank 
you for your very kind letter of 


I have} March 31 regarding your articles, 


“Our Leading Dealers and How They 
Got That Way.” 

I have enjoyed reading these 
articles very much and I will try 
to give you the story of our organi- 
zation here at Paterson very shortly, 

We all look forward to reading 
your paper daily, as we feel it is our 
greatest asset in knowing what is 
going on in the trade. We wish you 
continued success with your valuable 
paper. Yours very truly, 

T. J. BROGAN, Jr., President, 
Brogan Cadillac-LaSalle Company, 

Paterson, N. J. 


COOK COUNTY TRUCK 
SALES SHOW GAINS 
IN FIRST QUARTER 
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cent, over March a year ago regis- 
tering thirty-one against seventeen. 
In February Diamond T listed 
twenty-nine. 

Gains for March over a year ago 
were &cored by Dodge, White, Avail- 
able and Federal. 

Following are the registrations for 
March this year compared with the 
same month a year ago and Febru- 


; ary, 1933: 

Mar. Mar. Feb. 

1933 1932 1933 
CHOON 2... cccces 60 80 34 
Pe aac a athe 49 65 66 
International ....... 37 41 39 
BEOMORE TF cccccese 31 17 29 
GeO ws? atearst a 27 8 
A pubes ee 13 7 
EN oak ne esoiness 14 2 20 
TFMEID occcccccces 9 7 4 
EE ss ene oped 6 1 5 
ee 3 3 10 
Nelson Le Moon .... 3 3 6 
IT. le oa dd ornare 3 7 8 
MS opin vba 00 90 2 0 0 
MANOR on ccc ccnrdee 1 1 3 
od eb Ka 1 1 0 
OE a ee 1 0 0 
NN ae a id va 1 0 0 
ota alee ain aee 1 0 1 
EE SR 1 0 1 
Rs cig cw aan 1 0 0 
Hendrickson ....... << 0 0 
King Zeitler ....... 1 0 2 
TROD. 6occcccsccs 1 1 0 
OS EP re 1 0 o 
Ae 1 0 0 
Studebaker ......... 1 3 + 
ES nae ae ge 1 0 0 
RN as ss wk obese 1 0 0 
Miscellaneous ...... 0 14 2 


Following are the new truck regis- 
trations for the first quarter this 


| year compared with the correspond- 


ing period of 1932: 


1933 1932 

eee Perr 202 222 
IN 6 ok cx gs oe nene ‘ 180 254 
International .......... 136 §=6.1128 
ES TT . 110 65 
kal A RE ra a 71 15 
noo a oaks aoe 54 10 
I cs seas eeets 41 ag 
enna a paegee 28 12 
. <.ne cg ¢eaeeed® 26 13 
EE cei phdene'aabas 22 7 
Nelson Le Moon ...... 15 % 
5 a 13 23 
SE fox aca eaaees ; 11 13 
SS aT ee ‘; 10 7 
on pack awas ° 10 10 
DEE acice wae seeeaee . 6 
Ns ok pele tie-e od ‘i 6 24 
NE ee awed - 5 1 
Sayers & Scoville ...... 5 0 
King-Zeitler .........¢. 4 0 
TRODUIG aoc csccccecee ‘ 3 3 
POPC COT OT OCT 2 0 
NE bes eannsann 2 0 
eee 2c  ceeanceeskee ° 2 0 
ee ee coma n as 2 4 
Pe. vw 0nee ceases 2 0 
Hendrickson ........0+ a 1 2 
Pierce-Arrow ......++. ° 1 0 
SSE PETE 1 0 
OE  iicesnedspeannnes ‘ 1 0 
OPPOSE ECT TE 1 0 
CO nicks csc 8% 00 1 0 
oP aes ‘ 1 0 
TIONED ovecccccscdccene 1 0 
Wate: <c iiccaactecsees 1 0 
,Miscellaneous «........- 3 0 14 
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“NEW DEAL” IN CAR DESIGN 


Benefits of High-Compression 
Engines Discussed 


This is the second installment of a paper by F. R. Speed, 
automotive executive engineer Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
presented before the New England section of Society of 


Automotive Engineers. 

The variation in heat content of 
commercial gasolines is so small as 
to ‘be practically negligible. Vola- 
tility is of great importance and to 
fulfill the essential conditions it 
should be adjusted to provide: 

1. Easy starting of engine. 

2. Rapid warming up after start- 
ing without excessive use of choke. 

3. Prompt and smooth response to 
the throttle for accelerating. 

4. Full power with wide open 
throttle, as required. 


® 








lished and it became necessary to 
develop testing equipment and pro- 
cedure. Today the commonly ac- 
cepted yardstick is the octane num- 
ber of the fuel. It represents the 
percentage of iso-octane in mixture 
with normal heptane which will 
knock with same intensity as the 
sample under test. Iso-octane and 
normal heptane are hydrocarbons 
which possess some of the charac- 
teristics of ordinary gasoline. The 
former has extremely high anti- 
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5. Freedom from vapor lock and ex- 
cessive crankcase dilution. 

In 1927 definite standards of anti- 
knock value for certain gasolines 
were established and standard anti- 
knock gasolines were distributed 
throughout the country and sold at 
a@ premium price. Since that time 
Steady improvement has been made 
until, in 1933, a very high standard 
has been established for such premi- 
um fuels. When anti-knock charac- 
teristics became important no 
method of measuring anti-knock 
value of gasoline had been estab- 
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knock value and the latter unusually 
low anti-knock value. 

Experience in testing thousands of 
samples of gasoline for anti-knock 
value indicated that there were cer- 
tain discrepancies between the knock 
testing engine test results and the 
performance of cars on the road. 
This information lead to additional 
research in correlating the results 
of the knock testing engine and per- 
formance of gasolines in passenger 
cars on the road. As a result, cer- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Oil- and Heat-Resisting Cable 


A new cable insulated with Glyp- 
tal-treated cloth and capable of re- 
sisting oil and withstanding high 
temperatures has been developed by 
the General Electric Company and 
is now available in all types. In ad- 
dition to its ability to. resist oil and 
heat, this new cable is said to be 
characterized by unusual flexibility 
and toughness that enables it to 
stand severe mechanical strain. 

The insulating material Known as 
Glyptal is a synthetic resin, pro- 
duced from phthalic anhydride and 
glycerine, which is unaffected by 
mineral oil. Because of this inherent 
quality, Glyptal-treated cloth has a 
distinct advantage over some var- 
nish-treated cloths as an insulation 
material. This new cloth also is 


said to maintain its original proper- 
ties over long periods of time, even 
at elevated temperatures. Announce- 
ments state that samples of cable 
insulated with Glyptal-treated cloth 
have been exposed to temperatures 
of 100 deg. C. for periods of three to 
tour montns without showing appre- 
ciable deterioration. Cloths treated 
with varnish, under the same test 
conditions, are said to have deterio- 
rated rapidly by comparison. De- 
spite the fact that same varnish- 
treated cloths have a_ dielectric 
strength slightly higher than that of 
Glyptal-treated cloth, the latter is 
said to retain its dielectric strength 
for a longer period of time under 
such mechanical abuse as compres- 
sion, bending and abrasion. 


LOCKING HUB CAP 
NOW AVAILABLE 











“Metal-Bilt” hub caps, fitted with 
Yale-Towne locks and designed to 
prevent the theft of wheels, are now 
being offered in the form shown in 
the accompanying illustration by the 
Detroit Metal Specialty Corporation, 
Detroit. 

These caps are said to be heavily 
chromium-plated and _ absolutely 
rattle-proof. They are applicable to 
either spare or running wheels, and 
two standard sizes are said to fit 85 
per cent. of all popular cars now 
in use, The list price is $1. 75 each. 


GEAR CHAMFERING 
MACHINE 


The Bilgram Gear and Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is just 
placing on the market a machine 
for chamfering spiral bevel gears. 
In announcing this machine, the 
manufacturers state that every spiral 
bevel gear has at each end on one 
side a featheredge, which, if it is 
not removed before hardening, is 
likely to crack off in operation and 
cause trouble. The present machine 
is designed to remove these feather- 
edges at the rate of more than 100 
gears an hour, wheels or pinions. 

The machine itself is of the box 
type, the toolhead on the front of 
the ram being equipped with two 
tools. In this way it is possible to 
chamfer both ends of a tooth at 
every stroke. The chuck for holding 
the gears is operated either by com- 
pressed air or hydraulically. The 
headstock can be adjusted to any 
angle from 0 to 90 degrees. Gears 
up to 18 inches in diameter and 
pinions with as few as five teeth 
can be chamfered. 

The machine has a stroke speed 
of from 100 to 160 a minute. The 
power plant is a two horsepower 
motor. The machine can be set 
up for the various sizes of gears in 
about ten minutes. 


—| PORTABLE NUT SETTER 
AND SCREWDRIVER 


The American Bosch Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., is placing on the 
market a new automatic electric 
portable screwdriver and nut setter, 
designed for use on machine and 
wood screws and nuts. The outside 
diameter of the too] is 2 inches, and 
it weighs 3% pounds. An automatic 
pressure clutch, adjusted through a 
scale for varying driving force, is 
fitted. The universal motor is fan 
cooled. A stationary centering 
sleeve with a self-centering bit is 
designed to prevent damage to screw 
heads, Resistex insulation is used in 
the tool. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERT‘SEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVi' DAILY 
NEWS BRING ‘RESULTS 
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AFFECTS FUEL, OIL CONSUMED 


By C. M. 


LARSON, 


Supervising Engineer Sinclair Refining Company. 

(In this paper, presented last week before the petroleum division of 
the Metropolitan Section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
ners, the author shows how changing car design has had a pronounced 


effect upon gasoline and oil consumption. 


Data given in graphical form 


are deserving of study by automotive engineers for many reasons, some of 
which are not mentioned by the author.) 


For the first time since the automobile became a recog- 


nized public conveyance, back 


in 1913, the trend upward of 


the various factors bearing on the production, manufacture 
and marketing of petroleum products for automotive vehicles 


has reached a transition period. 


It is time that the present 


trend be carefully scrutinized and research undertaken fit- 


ting “a new order of things.” 


Fig. 1 shows the major factors re- 
lating to gasoline consumption and 
quality. Starting with 1923, the 
gasoline consumed increased at a 
faster rate than the registration of 
cars and trucks. This resulted from 
the greater mileage per vehicle per 
year. Calculations show that the 
gasoline economy improved approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. with the advent 
of the 1930 registered motor vehicle, 
so that the total increased gasoline 
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consumption for the 1930 registered 
vehicles resulted mainly from dis- 
tance traveled. 

As a side light on the improved 
quality of gasoline, the approximate 
anti-knock rating nas been plotted 
for regular gasoline grades. Little 
headway was made in this direction 
until 1929, yet today the majority 
of regular gasolines are equal to or 
exceed the premium or Ethylized 
grades of 1928. The factor which 
has failed to hear depression’s call 
for a new economic adjustment is 
the tax on gasoline. 

The average weight of the 1932 
and 1933 car production is known 
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to be lighter compared with the 
average registration weight of past 
years. With this lighter weight 
(Fig. 2) better economy has been 
secured at higher speeds (Fig. 3), 
The greatest improvement to date 
is found in test car “F,” a 1933 six- 


cylinder car replacing a _ four- 
cylinder car (test car “A”) of the 
same make marketed in 1932. Im- 


provement in engine design coupled 
with the increased anti-knock rate 
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ing of regular gasoline has brought 
about a balance between compres- 
sion ratio and regular gasoline 
octane rating. 

The future trend of these factors 
is dependent upon: (1) The extent 
to which the tax burden is lifted, (2) 
the disposal of the reclaimed cars 
which have been put into use in the 
last two years. (3) the extent to 
which speeds are increased, (4) the 
re-estabiushing of the greater miles 
per year per vehicle, which will un- 
doubtedly result from the shorter 
working day, soon to be realized. 

Until these factors are adjusted, 


(Continued on Page s) 





Vacuum Tune-Up Gage 


A new vacuum gage, the purpose 
of which is to help dealers tune up 
engines and supplementary equip- 
ment is being offered by the Allen 
Electric Equipment Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. _ 

The gage, which is known as mod- 
el G-2, is furnished with charts and 
instructions, including sixteen il- 
lustrations of different dial read- 
ings, explaining what the various 
readings obtained indicate, and also 
giving information on how to check 
fuel pumps, vacuum tanks and fuel 
line, 

This gage is calibrated 0-30 inches, 
in 1 inch steps, and is designed with 
colored markings, extending around 
the dial, so that motor conditions 
are easily understood by both the 
operator and his customer. 

A hook is provided for attaching 
the gage to the radiator tie rod, also 
a suction cup for attaching to the 
windshield. A complete set of 
adapters for all connections is 
packed in the neat metal box in 
which the gage is furnished. The 
gage lists at’ $6.35. 
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Benefits of High-Compression 
Engines Discussed 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tain changes in both the apparatus 
and methods of testing were recom- 
mended. 

The trend toward higher octane 
mumber and improved volatility 
characteristics of fuels is quite 
noticeable. There has been a steady 
improvement in octane number. dur- 
ing the last two years as well as 
improvements in other character- 
istics of the gasoline. Third-grade 
gasolines has characteristics both 
as to octane number and distilla- 
tion appreciably below those of the 
other two classes. Nevertheless, 
some improvement may be noted by 
comparing the figures for 1932 with 
those of 1933. 

Improvements in truck and bus 
engines has followed those in pas- 
senger car engines. The two types 
are similar in general construction, 
but, of course, the commercial types 
must be much sturdier to withstand 
harder and longer service. During 
the past few years road transporta- 
tion has grown rapidly and there 
has been a persistent demand for 
larger vehicles, capable of maintain- 
ing comparatively high road speeds 
for long distances. To fulfill the 
demand the size of commercial en- 
gines has been increased until at the 
present time the limiting size is 
being approached because engines 
are occupying more of the chassis 
space than is economically desirable. 
In other words, great increases in 


engine size above those of today are 
not to be expetced. On the other 
hand, the demand for increased 
power continues because the average 
speed of commercial vehicles in 
mountainous sections and in con- 
gested traffic is limited on account 
of the inability to accelerate and 
climb hills rapidly. 

Improvements in power and 
economy in commercial gasoline en- 
gines can be accomplished by means 
similar to those employed by passen- 
ger car engine designers. A consid- 
erable amount of work has already 
been done in this connection. Much 
work is now in progress to effect 
power and fuel economy improve- 
ments by increasing compression 
ratio. One six-cylinder engine with 
a compression ratio of 4.03 developed 
about 123 horsepower at 2,150 r. p. m. 
Its maximum torque was 350 pound 
feet at 1,200 r. p. m. and its specific 
fuel economy was 0.6 pounds per 
b. h, p./hour, at 1,600 r. p. m. When 
this engine was equipped for high 
compression operation with a ratio 
of 5.48 to 1 it developed 148 horse- 
power at 2,100 r. p. m. and maximum 
torque at 400 pound feet at 1200 r. 
p. m, with specific fuel economy of 
0.525 pounds per b. h. p./hour at 
1,600 r. p. m. It was necessary to 
operate the high-compression engine 
on Ethyl gasoline of standard anti- 
knock rating. At 1,700 r. p. m. the 
high-compression engine develops 


the same horsepower as the low- 
compression engine operating at 2,150 
r. p.m. This will permit a change 
in gear ratio if equivalent speeds 
are to be maintained in the vehicle. 
It should also be noted that the 
improvement in torque is in the 
same order as that of horsepower. 


It is quite evident that great im- 
provements in fuel economy and 
road performance can be made 
through the adoption of high com- 
pression for commercial vehicle en- 
gines. Field experience with com- 
mercial vehicles of a number of dif- 
ferent types operating over hundreds 
of thousands of miles confirm the 
results of the dynamoter work. 


In one city two types of buses are 
being operated in regular street car 
type service. The city is rather 
hilly, and the type of operation re- 
quires numerous stops. Each type 
of engine was equipped with high- 
compression heads, providing the 
maximum permissible ratio for op- 
erating on Ethyl gasoline. No other 
changes were made except the nec- 
essary adjustment of spark timing. 
The units were operated in regular 
service without advising the drivers 
of any change. Over a period of 
six months a fuel economy of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. has been 
effected, and the performance of the 
vehicle has been noticeably im- 
proved. 

On cross-country operations of 
either buses or trucks the employ- 
ment of high compression permits a 
faster operating schedule and gives 
an increased fuel economy sufficient, 
in most cases, to at least offset the 
additional cost of anti-knock fuel. 

It is apparent, both from our lab- 
oratory work and experience in the 
field, that the use of increased com- 
pression pressures in engines per- 


mits increased pay load with de- 
creased running time, improved fuel 
economy and improved performance. 
The degree in which any of these 
improvements may be effected de- 
pends upon the requirements of the 


individual operator. The selection 
of suitable rear axle gear ratios 
permits him to adjust fuel economy 
and performance characteristics to 
suit his requirements, 


Up to the present time manufac- 
turers have considered it desirable 
to build tractors capable of using 
low-grade gasolines and kerosene. 
They have equipped such engines 
with manifold heaters and other de- 
vices to permit their operation on 
such fuels, but in so doing have 
greatly decreased the efficiency of 
the engine and have created serious 
problems with reference to crank- 
case_dilution, the necessity for start- 
ing the engine on gasoline and the 
long time required for starting and 
warming up. Fig. 4 shows what is 
possible in improving power output 
and fuel economy of engines of this 
type. It illustrates a conventional 
farm tractor engine with its stand- 
ard compression ratio of 4 to 1 op- 
erating on kerosene, as compared 
with the same engine operating with 
at 4.8 compression ratio on Ethyl 
gasoline. The standard low-com- 
pression engine delivers forty horse- 
power at 1,400 r.-p. m., while the 
high-compression engine delivers 
fifty-four horsepower at the same 
speed. The maximum torque of the 
low-compression engine is 162 
pound feet at 800 r. p. m., and the 
torque curve begins to fall off very 
rapidly at 1,000 r. p. m. At 800 
r. p. m, the high-compression engine 
develops 192% pounds feet torque; 
maximum torque of 197 pounds feet 
is reached at 1,150 r. p.m. The spe- 


cific fuel consumption with kero- 
sene is just a little better than 1.0 
pound per b. h. p., while with Ethyl 
gasoline and high compression the 
best .specific fuel consumption is 
slightly better than 0.6 pounds per 
b. h. p. hour. 

Field tests have shown that the 
improvement in the ability of a 
tractor to do work when equipped 
with a high-compression engine 
using Ethyl gasoline as compared 
with lowlcompression using kero- 
sene is quite remarkable. -On cer- 
tain tests run a high-compression 
tractor operating on Ethyl gasoline 
was able to pull 33 per cent. more 
load and maintain a speed 7 per 
cent. faster than a similar low- 
compression unit operating on 
kerosene. Frequently the ability to 
do more work is much more im- 
portant than the relative cost of 
fuels, and this is particularly notice- 
able in ditching operations and simi- 
lar work where a contractor is paid 
on the basis of the number of yards 
of earth moved. In such cases the 
additional cost of fuel is an extreme- 
ly small item if high-compression 
permits the operator to move even 
5 per cent. more dirt per day. 


ALEXANDER TO MEMPHIS 

Memphis, Tenn., April 19—C. M. 
Alexander, former assistant zone 
manager in New York city and zone 
manager in Atlanta for the General 
Motors Truck Company, has been 
brought to Memphis as zone mana- 
ger. He succeeds R. A. Camp, who 
goes to Atlanta to take Mr. Alexan- 
der’s old job. General Motors Truck 
Company here is located at 216 S. 
Pauline St. 











Final Revision, Complete New CommercialCar Registration Statistics, Jan.,’33 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Hl., and New Jersey, which 
are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N, J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, New York city, are included in New York 
state total. Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. Some of this data has been 
published previously, but it is civen here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 

Returns for today: Arkansas, California, Iowa, Louisiana, Montana, Rhode Island and Vermont 


In this table, 48 states and the District of Columbia Comparative figures for January, 1932, will be found on Page 7 
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forms of car advertising, citing out- 
standing sales messages and art 
treatment. 

Advertisements torn from. news- 
papers and magazines were sent in 
with marginal comments of “good,” 
“catchy,” “distinctive,” or “waste of 
space,” “too much ballyhoo.” Not 
content with automobile copy, some 
of these people sent in radio adver- 
tisements (taken from Saturday 
Evening Post) as their idea of force- 
ful, pleasing use of space. Others 
found themselves impressed with 
dental cream ads or Kodak’s mes- 
sages, Nearly all were unable or de- 
clined to say why. 

Asked to recall any one automo- 
bile advertisement that was par- 
ticularly pleasing and convincing, 
correspondents went back as far as 
the Jordan Playboy. Others men- 
tioned Dodge’s “Dependability” 
billboard; Pbntiac’s “Making New 
Friends and Keeping the Old”; 
Chevrolet’s “Watch Me Make It In 
High.” Outside ef the automobile 
field, slogans that registered ran all 
the way from “Eventually, Why Not 


“Now?” to “Alas, My Poor Brother.” 


Most writers failed to remember 
outstanding advertisements indi- 
vidually, but revealed they had di- 
gested a great many and subcon- 
sciously had built up ideas about 
what type of appeal they liked. 
They wefe able to advise “Advertise- 
ments of few words, “Outdoor pic- 
tures of cars in action,” “Illustrated 
lists-of features,” or “Color pictures 
of cars on the road.” 

Admitting the influence of mes- 
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WHAT THE CUSTOMER THINKS 
OF AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISIN 


(Continued from Page disheh- team Peas 2 


sages over the air or on the printed 
page, many were emphatic that the 
car itself is a good advertisement, 
that no matter what is said by the 
copy writers, people in due course 
will find out all about the product 
and put their own value on it. 
Sufficiently numerous to be con- 
sidered by themselves as an im- 
portant group were those deeply im- 
pressed by word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising, who wrote that “a satis- 
fied owner is the best ad for any 
car.” 


INSTALLMENT PAPER 
REDISCOUNT WOULD 
FREE $1,000,000, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Morris Sheppard of Texas and Rep- 


resentative Ayres of’ Kansas have | 


introduced bills to this effect in the 


ta iia Congress, now in ses- 
sion. 

“If any lingering doubts exist as 
to urgency for such a measure,” 
said Mr. Hanch, “they should have 
been dispelled by the recent crisis. 
Now, more than ever before, the 
banks have need of safe collateral 
of a ready or self-liquidating char- 
acter. 

“We are not asking that install- 
ment paper be made eligible, but 
that the notes of the finance com- 
panies, the proceeds of which are 


to be used for the purchase of in- 

stallment contracts, be accepted by 

the Federal Reserve banks on a par 
with other safe commercial paper. 


“Finance company notes have been 
proved safer than much of the other 
collateral now eligible. No losses of 
any consequence have been sus- 
tained by banks through the failure 
of finance companies to meet their 
obligations, No other type of com- 
mercial paper has had such a good 
depression record as the finance 
company notes. 

“The main business of these com- 
panies is the purchase of install- 
ment contracts. But in addition to 
this retail financing, the companies 
do a large wholesale business, ad- 
vancing funds to enable dealers to 
display stocks. 

“Many dealers can pay cash for 
their stocks of goods only as they are 
able to get money through the fin- 
ance companies or from their cus- 
tomers, and as two-thirds of all mo- 
tor cars sold are sold on time pay- 
ments, the dealers depend on the 
finance companies for their working 
capital. 

“Through the activities of the 
finance companies the creation of 
large amounts of eligible paper by 
the manufacturers is obviated. Oth- 
er and more liquid paper is created 
by the finance companies, but this, 
under the present illogical laws, is 
ineligible. 

“Much of their money, more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year,.is borrowed 
from the banks, This represents the 


amount of eligible paper which! 


would be available if the finance 
company notes were eligible for re- 
discount. Much of it would never be 
offered, but it would constitute a 
reserve, an ace in the hole, convert- 
ible into cash at a moment’s notice. 
Many banks dtrtng the past two, 
years would have been saved from 
failure had they had in their port- 
folios liquid assets in substantial 


amounts of eligible paper like fin- 
ance company notes) instead of 
frozen assets in the shape of mort- 
gages and other congealed securities. 

“Credit for consumption is one of 
the greatest needs of the present 
situation, and the principal source of 
such credit. is the finance compa- 
one r 


CREDIT EXECUTIVES 
ANNOUNCE MILWAUKEE | 


AS CONVENTION CITY? December of 1931 


(Continued from Page 1) 


automotive, bankers, building ma- | 


terials, cement manufacturers, 
ceramic supplies, clothing and dry 
goods, coal, confectioners’ manufac- 
turing, drugs, confections and to- 
bacco wholesalers, drugs and chem- 
ical manufacturers and allied lines, 
electrical and radio, fine papers, 
florist supplies, food products, foot 
wear, furniture, hardware, steel, 
jewelry, millinery, newspaper, paint, 
oil, plumbing, stationery and tex- 
tile. 


FORD CANADA MEETING 

Montreal, April 19——The annual 
general meeting of the Ford Motor 
is |Company of Canada, Ltd., will be | 
held at the company’s offices on 
April 24, when the financial state- 
ment for the year ended December 
31, 1932, will be presented and offi- 
cials will make their annual ad- 
dresses to the stockholders. Further 
details as to the public reception 
given the new models will be ob- 
tained along with earnings for the 
year. In 1931 the company reported 
a net loss of over $1,600,000 in oper- 
ations, which was reduced to less | 
than $1,400,000 by dividends received | 
from affiliated companies. 





INDIANA MARCH SALES 
TOP MARCH LAST YEAR 


{Continued from Page 1) 


of the first half overshadowed by 
the state banking holiday which be- 
}gan late in February and did not 
end until the end of the national 
| moratorium, more than doubled the 
| registrations total of February this 


the 
previous month to show improve- 
{ment over the-same period of the 
year before was April of 1931. Fur- 
ther back it is still another long 
jump to such an achievement. 
Marion county (Indianapolis) 
failed to hold up its end of the un- 
usual state performance, dropping 40 
per cent. below March of 1932. The 


local registration figures, however, 
did show a slight improvement over 
February of this year. 

Strikingly confined to the lower 
price ranges, the improvement shown 
by state registrations found practi- 
leally every one of the low priced 
| cars on the upgrade. These in- 
| cluded Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth, 
| Dodge and Rockne, with Plymouth 
and Ford particularly feeling the 
impetus of the rise. Essex lacked 
_ a few cars of getting over the 

op. 

Although the March showing, as 
departing from normal, might have 
been affected by the deferring of 
the 1933 license plate deadline to 
April 1, which could have caused to 
be registered in March a number of 
cars previously purchased, it is felt 
that this condition was more than 
| offset by the resistance created by 
| banking restrictions. 





Final Revision, Complete New CommercialCar Registration Statistics, Jan.,’32 


Comparative figures for January, 1933, will be found on Page 6 
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Minnesota, 1932 | | j ) 113; ii) 14] i] rT | 31) | 4| | 6) | | 3] 1| lj —2|_—S—sa274/Minn., 32 
Mississippi, 1932 | } | | 59} | 6; —|—=so 3| | 7| | | | | | i 2| | 2/ | __103|Miss., ’32 
Missouri, 1932 | | | i; 108) = 7| +3) +76 8] | 42| i} 2| 1 2| j | 2| 3| 3) 5| _274/Missouri, °32 
Montana, 32 | «| | 20) 2] 32| i; ~+~|  # «18 | ] Ez} j 1| | _ 3) _79/Montana, 32 
Nebraska, 1932 [|_| | | 102 [— | 104 a yaa] | 46 | 1| j 4 | | 3| | 5| “2; —-267{Nebraska, "32 
Nevada, 1932 | | } 7 i] 1| | 1| | l | | | l | | | 10\Nevada, 1932 
New Hamp., 32 | | t | 33} 5 5] ia 3] | 7 1] 1| | | | | | | | | 80\N. Hamp., '32 
New Jersey, 32] ! 4 5| 186, 24 45] 4, 206; ~+«‘17| | 49) 2| 1i| | 22) 1| 3] 7:15) ] 32|_(633|N. Jersey, '32 
N. Mexico, 32 | | } S5ij 1| 4| | 42 ] | 10] | | | | j | | 2] | | 111/N. Mex., ’32_ 
New York, 1932 | 4, 25) 436 27; 4116] 1; 436; 62 | 133; i] 27 1 48) il} 19] 6) ~—«24 | 91) 1475 New York, ’32 
N. Carolina, ’32 | oe | 158) , 14] 118; —«214| 15] 1| | | oo oe 1) 2) | 4, 329/N. Ca’lina, ’32 
‘0, Dakota, °32 | ] j ) 14 4] 1ij i j 21) | i i 2) ] | 72 °& | | j 55\N. Dak., °32 
Ohio, 1932 o. 7 2] 2| 233} 26 | 241; ~—«19/ | 66) i} 2) 9| 20) | 4| 9) 3) 12) a 661|Ohio, 1932 
Oklahoma, 1932 | | } | 95) 1i| 68; —«10 } 8| | j | 3) | | 1| 2| 1/ 200/Okla., 1932 
Oregon, 1932 | } } } 27 8] 7 54] 5| | 6] | } | | 1| | j } 1| "| 103|Oregon, *32— 
Penn., 1932 | | 8) 8) 315) 4) ‘614 348) «377 | 98) 4| 18) | 30,.~Ct«‘C 13| 8 ~«a4| 22; —«62|_—«'1056|Penn., 2, "32 
Rh. Island, 32 | l 7 1| 3] 9| 2] 6| | | a . | 3| 33/Rh. Isl’nd, ‘32 
So. Carolina, ’32| } } | 9i| | 5] 1; 48) ij | 3] | i | | j j 2| l | 2) 153|S. Ca'lina, °32 
So. Dakota, 1932 | | | i 13| | 5] | 8| 1) | 8! | 1 ] 3} | | 1| j 1 2| 43/8. Dakota, ’32 
Tennessee, 1932 | | ae } ilj 5) 59) 16] | 15] | 2| j j | | 7 | ] 1|_181/Tenn., "32 
Texas, 1932 | | | | 10 3) 214, ~—«2123 ] 78| | | | 6| | | 5| 8} 1| 4) 678/Texas, 1932 
Utah, 1932 | 20) | a | 3a). ~3i| | 10) rT | rT | | | 1| |__71/Utah, °32 _ 
Vermont, 1932 | | | _22{ | 1 |___ 24) | | 4| | | | 1| | | | | | 52/Vermont, ’32 
Virginia, 1932 | i 2| | 169) 15} 142; «15 | | 26| 2] 3] ] 7 ] 1] 3| 5| 1| 6| —_398| Virginia, ’32_ 
Washington, ’32 | } | 89) 2| 6| 122) 9| j 12| | } ] 8) ] | 10} 1| 2| 13; 275|Wash., "32 _ 
W. Virginia * } 1; 4ij 1; 12 | 46] 6| ] iij 1} { | 2 | | 1| | 1j 7| _131|W. Va., ‘32 _ 
Wisconsin, 1932 | | 146) 5} 18} ; 94 11) | 42) 1] | ] 6] 3 | 7| { 6| 23| —-362|Wis., 1932 
Wyoming, 1932 | | | ; 21] ] 4| | 28) 1/ | 7 | | } ] j | 1) 1 1 1| 65, Wyoming, 32 
t.,of Col., ’32 | | j | _ 37 2} 1] 228] «AS | 4 | j j ij | | 1 | | 2) 93|D. of Col., '32 
Totals, 1932 #4) = 43| = 79| 5317, = «177| =~ 757 71| 5119} 496} | 53}  160| 122} 128)  388| 14767| Totals, ’32 





**Carried in the miscellaneous column. 





*Combined with Brockway. 
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“NEW DEAL” IN CAR DESIGN 
AFFECTS FUEL, OIL CONSUMED 


(Continued 


the trend cannot make any notice- 
able progress conforming to the 
“New Deal’ requirements. 


Fig. 4, like Fig. 1, sets forth the 
major factors affecting motor oil. 
In the past there was a definite 


trend upward in motor oil consump- 
tion and quality. The increase in 
the motor oil consumed was due 
mainly to the increase in mileage 
per year per vehicle and the greater 
road speeds. The rate of increase 
in consumption of motor oil was 
more gradual than the rate of in- 
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crease in gasoline consumption. 


With the advent of the lower end- 
pointgasoline, the oil purifier, the 
air cleaner and, finally, the im- 
proved stability of motor oil, the 
crankcase draining period has in- 
creased considerably. Comparing 
motor oil consumption with the 
gasolixe consumption, it is seen that 
the ywotor oil to gasoline ratio de- 
created until 1930. Were it not for 





from Page 5) 


where the miles per quart differ 
greatly. 
In Fig. 5. Test Car F is the 1933 


product, while Test Car A is a 1932 
product. Attention is drawn to the 


|lower stable operating viscosity and 


the corresponding decrease in oil 
consumption. This was accomplished 
through changes in the design of the 
engine and the cooling system in 
Test. Car F in line with suggestions 
given in H. C, Mougey’s paper, “Oil 
Consumption” (S. A. E. Journal, 
September, 1931). This is the more 
remarkable since the 1933 product 
was equipped with a six-cylinder en- 
gine, whereas the 1932 product was 
a four. Fig. 6 shows a comparison 
of the same two cars run at speeds 
of forty, fifty and sixty miles per 
hour, using an S. A. E. 30 motor oil. 





The improvement in the 1933 pro- | 
duction car is fully 300 per cent. | 


better at the sixty miles per hour 
road speed. 

The runs with Test Car B (Fig. 5) 
compare favorably with those with 
Test Car F, except that Test Car B 
proved to be more susceptible to 
change in operating viscosity. ‘Too 
light an oil in Test Car B causes ex- 
cessive consumption; too heavy an 
oil starves the pistons, 

The operating 


temperatures as} 


affected by changes in atmospheric | 


temperature and speed has been 
determined for the large-production 
cars, represented by Test Car F 
and for the average production cars, 
represented by Test Car C, as run 
under winter conditions on an 
S. A. E. 20 paraffin-base motor oil 
(Fig. 7). The oil consumption of 
Test Car C at minus 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit, atmospheric temperature 
is shown to be roughly the same as 
that of Test Car F at an atmos- 
pheric temperature of 30 degrees 
Farenheit. However, the important 
feature is that, using Test Car F, 


VARIATION of OIL CONSUMPTION ar IDENTICAL OPERATING VISCOSITIES ano SPEEDS 
roa FOUR SIMILAR PRICE CLASS CARS -1932-33 MODELS 





TEST CAR F i935, CARS A.BawoC I93Z MODELS 
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the “bootleg” motor oil—some as 
thin as non-viscous neutrals ~and | 
the reclaimed old cars as wel] as 
those requiring overdue overhauling, | 
the present trend would still be 
downward 
From road test of motor cars rep- | 
resenting 70 per cent. of the 1932 
and 40 per cent. of the 1933 produc- 
tion, the consumption of oil in miles 
per quart, (Fig. 5) shows that there | 
is still a wide variation in motor car | 
engines when compared on the basis | 
of an assumed equal] stable operating 
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consumption at 59.7 miles 


the oil 
per hour at minus 10 degrees Fahren- 
heit, is the same as that at 50 miles 
per hour at 30 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The same applies to Test Car C. In 
other words, from the standpoint of 
motor oil consumption, 10 miles per 


hour increase in the rate of road 
speed is equivalent to a 40 degree 
rise in atmospheric temperature. 
When Test Car C at minus 10 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is compared with 
Test Car F at 30 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it will be noted that increasing the 
speed from 50 to 52.3 ‘niles 
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New Plymouth Standard Two-Door Sedan 





equalizes the rate of oil consump- 
tion in the two cars. Engine speed 
is the greatest single factor effeci- 
ing consumption, due in a large part 
to the increased heat transmitted to 
the crankcase, and_ increased 
vacuum developed at the breather 
at the higher speeds. 

The aforesaid road test consump- 
tion data were obtained after the 
cars had been run at least 6,000 
miles. At this period the cars are in 
better shape than when worn by 
mileage as is clearly shown when a 
comparison is made with the plotted 
data in Fig. 8 for Test Car B at dif- 
ferent road speeds after mileages of 
8,000, 17,000 and 23,000 shown on the 
speedometer. The consumption at 
40 miles per hour after a mileage of 
23,000 miles is double that after a 
mileage of 8,000. At 60 miles per 
hour after a mileage of 23,000, the 
rate of oil consumption shows an 
even greater increase. 

Referring to Fig. 9, it will be 
noticed that the rate of wear has 
shown a marked decrease since 1925, 
when the life of piston rings aver- 
aged only 11,000 miles, compared to 
which 38,000 miles was considered a 
fair average in 1932. This low piston 
ring mileage is the basis for the 
former claim that the reclaimed 
cars and those badly in need of over- 
hauling have been partly responsible 
for the reverse trend in the motor oil 
to gasoline ratio, as these cars cause 
more oil to be consumed than the 
newer cars or the cars properly fit- 
ted with new rings or new pistons 
and rings at 20,000 to 30,000 mile 
periods. 

The proper selection of a lubricat- 
ing oil is different because of the 
wide range in operating viscosity to 





New Plymouth Standard Coupe 


whic the oil is bound to be subjected. 
Operating viscosity is not only a 
matter of desire, speed, and atmos- 
pheric and cooling temperatures, 
but is dependent upon the grade of 
motor oil used. 

Referring to the operating vis- 
cosity for Test Car B, which is de- 
signed to maintain low oil consump- 
tion at all speeds, it will be noted 
that the stable operating viscosity 
should be controlled between sixty 
and 100 seconds at the temperature 
of the circulating oil. If the vis- 
cosity be heavier than 100 seconds, 
tne pistons and rings become 
starved of oil, while, if below sixty 
seconds, oil consumption increases 
excessively. It is better to have 
high oil consumption than run the 
risk of stuck pistons. Therefore, 
there is a decided trend towards 
the use of the lighter grades of 
motor oil. 

The dubricating system of the fu- 
ture will have to be designed to con- 
trol operating viscosities within nar- 
rower limits regardless of the grade 
of oil in the crankcase. It is pos- 
sible, disregarding the three minutes 
required for partial warming up 
after starting of a cold engine, 
through restricted oil circulation 
and oil cooling, by a constant auto- 
matic viscosity-controlled dubricat- 
ing system to automatically control 
the fluctuation in operating viscos- 
ity well within a 20 per cent. range 
regardless of engine speed. Tests 
have proven that using an oil of 
an S. A. E. viscosity number 20, it is 
possible to control the operating 


| viscosity within the desirable range, 


whereas with tke conventional 
lubricating system, when using an 
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oii of an S. A. E. viscosity No. 50, the 
operating viscosity both at high and 
low speeds fluctuated too far be- 
yond the limits of the desired range 
to guarantee a proper factor of 
safety. 

A study of the trend of factors 
affecting motor oil reveals a rela- 
tion to those affecting gasoline and 
one of the first problems to be 
tackled is the lifting of the tax 
burden recently applied. The con- 
sumption trend, however, has shown 
much less susceptibility to the 
downward tendency resulting from 
the lessened registration and mile- 
age per year per vehicle. The ten- 
dency towards the use of the lighter 
grades will bring about a demand 
for definite properties in motor oils 
and through close cuts of pure 
saturated hydrocarbon constituents, 
the motor oil of the future will not 
only be required but will be able 
to carry three dimensions, viz.: 
Viscosity at a predetermined tem- 
perature, low zone viscosity index 
or rate of change of viscosity with 
temperature, and film strength, 
which will be related to the initial 
viscosity at the index point for 
taking ‘the first dimension. 


New Plymouth Standard 
Six Is Priced $445 


(Continued from Page 1) 


an hour's radio program, details re- 
garding which appeared in a pre- 
vious issue of Automotive Daily 
News. 

In connection with this dual an- 
nouncement, Harry Moock, general 
sales manager of Plymouth, recent- 
ly made the significant statement 
that more than $6,000,000 worth of 
the new Plymouths had been deliv- 
ered to dealers throughout the coun- 
try in preparation for the public 
showing. 

At the same time, Mr. Moock re- 
the progress that 


Plymouth has made in the last 
three years. This car has advanced 
from fourteenth place in sales to 
third. Last year Plymouth made a 
sales record of 119 per cent, of its 
1931 total, a remarkable achievement 
in view of the steady downward 
trend of general business during all 
of 1932. 

Reports from dealers and distrib- 
utors indicate that Plymouth is on 
the way -to a new record for sales 
in 1933. 





